CHAPTER THREE

MADISON,    MONROE,    AND
J.  Q. ADAMS

WHEN Jefferson made it clear that he had selected James
Madison as his successor in the Presidency,* John Randolph
of Roanoke made, on behalf of his small insurgent group, a
bitter protest. The protest had no effect; but it contained
an interesting comment on Madison's career, "We ask
for energy," wrote Randolph, "and we are told of his
moderation, we ask for talent, and the reply is his unassum-
ing merit, we ask what were his services in the cause of
Public Liberty, and we are directed to the pages of the
Federalist" This is not so harsh an indictment as Randolph
took it to be, for the pages contributed by Madison to the
Federalist are an achievement of uncommon worth. They
show Madison as a clear, far-sighted political thinker, with
as firm a grasp as Hamilton on economic realities and with
a wider awareness of the realities of American life, As a
Virginian who had lived long in the North, -Madison saw
that the welfare of the two sections could never be served
by a single system, and he predicted the ugly struggle that
was to come.
In the days of the Articles of Confederation, Madison
was one of the leaders of the movement for a more power-
ful form of national government. At the Philadelphia
* When Washington retired from the Presidencj at the end of his
second term, lie did so on the grounds of health and personal inclination;
but when Jefierson retired, also after two terms, lie did so on the ground
that he thought no President should serve for more than eight years. He
established a custom that has not yet been broken.
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